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proposed that all such questions should be dealt with chapter
by local ministries framed on the British model which L
would thus express the will of the electorate from time
to time. But he would have reserved from colonial
ministries matters of the utmost importance, including
control of their land policy, of their trade relations with
the Empire and foreign countries, including issues of
coinage and shipping, of their constitutions, of their
foreign relations and defence. The Imperial Government
was early persuaded that land policy could not be re-
served without destroying the local autonomy which it
proposed to grant. But in other matters it shared the
views of Lord Durham, which in fact did not run widely
counter to colonial opinion. Even the protagonists of
the colonial claims in the American revolutionary
movement had been prepared to admit the right of
the British Parliament to regulate trade as a matter
of general interest and convenience, and many of them
had defended the navigation laws as an integral part
of the imperial commercial system.1
It was not long, however, before the idea of com-
mercial control had to be modified in essentials. The
abandonment of the British system of protection with
preference for the colonies evoked demands, which
could not in fairness be resisted, for the repeal of the
navigation laws in 1849, and in 1859 the Colonial
Secretary was fain to admit the absolute right of
Canada to raise her tariff against British imports.
Though the general control of shipping was retained, the
colonies were permitted to regulate their own registered
shipping in 1854, and in 1869 to deal with their coasting
trade. Moreover, the retention of supreme authority
11 Keith, Constitutional History of the First British Empire, pp. 377 ff.